THE TURNING POINTS

Colonel John Stark, a veteran cam-
paigner of the French and Indian
War, resigned his commission be-
cause Congress promoted junior
colonels over his head. Then, with
a brigade of New Hampshire mili-
tia he recruited himself, he routed
1,400 Hessians at Bennington and
was finally appointed a brigadier.

The British force of regulars, Hessians, Loyalists and Indians, advancing
from Oswego under St. Leger, laid siege to Fort Stanwix on the Mohawk
River on August 3. Two patriot relief expeditions were dispatched. The first,
under a German upstate landlord, General Nicholas Herkiiner, was ambushed
at Oriskany, but Herkimer managed to light his way out of a trap with the
loss of half his men. The second, headed by Benedict Arnold, used a ruse to
frighten off St. Leger's Indians and compelled the weakened British force to
retreat to Oswego. Thus one arm of Burgoyne's attack force was amputated.
Another was cut off on August 16 at Bennington, where John Stark and some
2,000 raw militiamen caught Hessian Lieutenant Colonel Baum's detachment,
of over 700 men on a mission to seize patriot military stores ami horses. Baurn
was fatally wounded, and almost his entire force killed or taken prisoner.
Reinforcements for Baum, which arrived too kite to ailed, the results, were
also cut to pieces by Stark.

Despite the increasingly serious nature of Burgoyne's position, he pushed
south toward Albany to effect the badly needed junction with the British
forces from New York. Then the patriots carried Mount Defiance, neutrali'/-
ing Fort Ticonderoga and threatening Burgoyne's line of possible retreat
through Lake Champlain. On October 3, Clinton finally started up the Hud-
son. He burned Esopus (present-day Kingston) and captured two nearby forts
that dominated the river. But ever cautious, Clinton went, no farther toward
Burgoyne and returned to New York City.

WHILE disaster faced the British army of the North, Howe persisted in his
pointless Pennsylvania campaign. He left New York, sailed up Chesa-
peake Bay and, outflanking Washington at Brandywine on September 11, en-
tered Philadelphia some two weeks later. On October 4 Washington counterat-
tacked the main British army at Germuntown; but, the American troops lost
their chance for victory by botching a pincer movement, and American de-
tachments, lost in a heavy fog, fired upon each other. Though Washington had
lost Philadelphia, his stubborn resistance threw off Howe's timetable11 and
made it impossible for the British commander to relieve Burgoyne. Instead,
Howe took a defensive posture in Philadelphia. There his troops remained
until his successor, Sir Henry Clinton, left nine months later, in June 1778, to
avoid a possible entrapment by the French fleet. This withdrawal was a stag-
gering blow to the Philadelphia Loyalists, whose wholehearted collaboration
with the British had exposed them to retribution by the patriots.

By early September, 1777, realizing that Howe could not come to his aid and
that Clinton might not, Burgoyne had no alternative hut to try to smash his
way toward the south and safety. He crossed to the west side of the Hudson
and moved against the entrenched position held by dates and more than
7,000 men on Bemis Heights. On September 19 Burgoyne attempted to gain
high ground on the American left, but was checked short of his goal by a
force commanded by Benedict Arnold, who found a weak spot in the British
line. Gates called a halt and Arnold had to stop short of a smashing victory.

On October 7 Burgoyne, making a last desperate reconnaissance in force,
ventured out of his lines. American riflemen picked off the light infantry on
Burgoyne's right and the grenadiers on the British left. But the decisive light-
ing took place in the center. Arnold, who had been removed from his com-
mand by Gates, defied Gates by leading Connecticut soldiers in a frontal
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